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Lexicon Plautinum. Edited by Gonzalez Lodge. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, Vol. I, fasc. 7 (Fabula-Hercle), 1914. Pp. 577-672. Each 
fasc, M. 7.20. 

A detailed account of the purpose and plan of this lexicon was given in 
Vol. IV of this journal, so that we may confine our attention here to some of 
the points of interest in the fascicle before us. 

The articles which have most interested the reviewer are those on 
foras, hau (haud), and facio. The extent to which foras and foris are dis- 
tinguished from each other furnishes vis with a delicate test of the vulgar 
element in the language of Plautus. Out of a total of about one hundred and 
forty instances of the use of foras there are only four cases in which foris 
would have been preferable, while in Petronius (cf. Segebade and Lom- 
matzsch) foras is used for foris in three out of six cases. Under hau, haud, 
on p. 668, the collection shows clearly the consonants before which haud is 
occasionally found. The longest articles are those on facio (42 columns) 
and on habeo (16 columns). The survey which the editor gives on p. 599 of 
the use oifaxo with the simple future, the future perfect, and the subjunctive 
will be especially valuable to Plautine scholars. In contrast to facio it is 
surprising that fas is found only four times in all the plays of Plautus. Some 
commentators have taken exception to the use of forma in the epitaph of 
Scipio Barbatus with the meaning "personal appearance," but the large 
number of cases in which Plautus has employed the word in this sense (cf. 
p. 631) shows that it was freely used with this force in the third century B.C. 
In the notice which appeared in this journal of fascc. 1-5 the reviewer 
regretted the fact that Professor Lodge had not included prosody in the 
scope of his plan. He is reminded of this omission now while reading the 
article pn fio. The number before us shows all those excellencies in the way 
of completeness and accuracy which have characterized its predecessors. 

Frank Frost Abbott 

Princeton University 



Aus Platos Werdezeit. Philologische Untersuchungen. Von Max 
Pohlenz. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1913. Pp. 
427. 

This is an excellent book. It is not wholly free from the prevailing 
vice of our philology, the endeavor to prove more than the evidence war- 
rants, but it rarely if ever misquotes, misconstrues, or grossly misinter- 
prets particular passages of the Platonic text. 

An interesting introduction discusses the origin of the related dialogue 
form as we have it first in the Charmides, and later in the Symposium, 
Phaedo, Theaetetus, Parmenides, and Republic. It is Plato's modification 
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of the memoir style known to his readers in such works as Ion of Chios' 
iv&^jxuu. Plato substitutes Socrates or another for himself in this Icher- 
zahlung, because the dialogues are typically true composite dramatic pictures, 
not literal historical reproductions of particular conversations. The literary 
public of Athens understood this, and would not have made Ivo Bran's mis- 
take of attributing to Socrates the ideas of which Plato makes him the 
mouthpiece. They were accustomed not only to memoirs but to the debates 
of tragedy, comedy, history, and the courtroom. The title, IIAaTwos 
Aax^Sj told them that they were reading a work of art. And they would no 
more attribute to Socrates the metaphysics of the Phaedo than they would 
credit him with the favorite Xenophontic notions of Hevo^oWos OIkovo- 
(uk6$. In this repudiation of Bran's suggestion Professor Pohlenz does 
not seem to be aware of the extension of Bran's principle to practically the 
entire Platonic philosophy by Professor Taylor in his Varia Socratica and 
Professor Burnet in his edition of the Phaedo and his recently published 
Greek Philosophy from Tholes to Plato. 

The remainder of the volume discusses in sequence the Apology, Laches, 
Charmides, Lesser Hippias, Protagoras, Gorgias, Meno, the "first edition of 
the Republic," the Menexenus, Phaedo, Phaedrus, Lysis, and Symposium. 
A concluding chapter sums up the results of the investigation with the title 
of the whole, Aus Platos Werdezeit. 

The analyses are in the main sound. Space fails here to discuss either 
the instances of what seem to me overpressure of the evidence by the method, 
or the coincidences with my Unity of Plato's Thought. Professor Pohlenz 
does not quote English writers and does not trouble his readers with explicit 
mention of "was ich Mannern wie Bonitz, Gomperz, Rader, Ritter, ver- 
danke, oder wo ich von ihnen abweiche." I will merely enumerate some of 
his results and indicate a few of my doubts. 

The first group of dialogues includes the Apology, Laches, Charmides, 
Lesser Hippias, and Protagoras. The Protagoras is conceivable only as a 
parallel to the Hippias and a continuation of the Laches. None of these 
dialogues was composed before the death of Socrates, for all discuss his 
personality and teaching in a way that would be unseemly in his lifetime. 
The fallacies of the Hippias are intentional, and the correction of one of 
them in the Protagoras is meant to assure the reader of this and at the same 
time to compliment Protagoras at the expense of Hippias. With the prob- 
lem of the second half of the Protagoras and its relation to the Gorgias, 
Pohlenz deals less successfully. He assumes a great advance in Plato's 
psychology between the Protagoras and the Republic, and a fundamental 
change of attitude toward hedonistic utilitarianism between the Protagoras 
and the Gorgias. This is of course to overlook the Laws, as I have shown in 
Unity, etc., and repeated in the article on "Plato's Laws" (Classical Phi- 
lology, IX, 364). Pohlenz pronounces the seventh epistle genuine and the 
greater Hippias spurious for reasons which I cannot stop to discuss. The 
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Gorgias and the Meno, he thinks, mark a crisis in Plato's spiritual life, due 
to the renunciation of political action described in the seventh epistle, and 
to doubts as to the possibility of knowledge, provoked partly perhaps by the 
realization of his error in the Protagoras. The Gorgias may be dated about 
394, or if intended as an answer to Polycrates, about 391. The somewhat 
later Meno softens the harsh judgment of the Gorgias on Athenian statesmen, 
and in 95C acknowledges Gorgias' reply to the criticisms of the dialogue that 
bears his name. This kind of reasoning is, in my opinion, never safe. I will 
give but one illustration: Pohlenz finds in the statement, 88B, that courage 
is harmful — el p.ij «rrt <f>p6vr)<ris r/ avSptta aW' olov Odppos ti — an incon- 
sistency with Protagoras 351 A ff., where dvSp«a avev vov is pronounced 
impossible and avSpeta is sharply opposed to Odpvos. But this is pressing 
the words of the Meno unfairly. They only mean: "If we take avSpeia in 
the sense of mere Odpcroi and leave out the qualification <ppoVi/M>s." Plato, 
as he tells us in Laches 197DE and elsewhere, does not care for sophistic or 
Prodicean nicety in the discrimination of synonym except where it is required 
by the argument; provided the meaning is clear he is always ready to fall 
back upon the broad common-sense application of words. In Laches 196E 
it is regarded as a paradox — /x^Stvos Or/piov airoSe^ta-Oai avBpeoav — and in 
Laws 963E, Plato does not shrink from saying avev yap \6yov ko! <pva-ei 
yCyverai avSpela i//vxo- The assumption of an earlier edition enables Pohlenz 
to dispose of the vexed problem of the relation between the Republic and 
the Busiris of Isocrates and the Ecclesiazousae of Aristophanes. This earlier 
edition, he thinks, was not the first four books of the extant work, but an 
independent treatise. The summary at the beginning of the Timaeus refers 
to this and not to the Republic as we have it. The first book of the Republic 
is proved earlier than the others by Sprachstatistik, but its relation to the 
whole precludes the supposition that it was ever designed for an independent 
dialogue. Pohlenz' rendering of to t»}s KaOtorrjicvias ap^s <rvp.<pipov by "Die 
soziale Gerechtigkeit " (social justice?) startles an American. The Phaedo 
marks further development of the advance on the Socratic point of view and 
the new confidence in philosophy won in the Meno. The Phaedrus and the 
Symposium are both programs of the Academy. The Phaedrus, the earlier, 
is the first recognition of the importance in the soul's life of irrational feeling, 
of the Socratic Eros which the earlier Ion treated with irony. The Lysis 
follows the Phaedrus. In spite of von Arnim's sensible protest, Pohlenz 
still believes that the Symposium in defining love as a daemon contradicts 
and corrects the words of the Phaedrus 242E, Oebs rj n deiov 6 'Epcos. In 
abstaining from further criticism on such points I do not renounce my con- 
viction that every attempt hitherto to date the Platonic dialogues by con- 
tradictions and developments in the thought betrays its author at once into 
misinterpretations of the text, or false parallels. 

Paul Shobby 
University op Chicago 



